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Republican government was going to transfer Franco to the
high command of Spain in Morocco, and one paper printed
a photograph of the general and confirmed the rumour.
Franco rectified this in a letter dated April 18 which was
written to the editor of A B C, in which he said "that neither
the provisional government could have thought of such a
thing, nor would I accept any doubtful post in a way that
might be interpreted as anterior complaisance on my part with
the regime recently inaugurated, or as the result of some
failure in doing my duty or of any lukewarmness or reserve in
the fulfilment of my obligations or in the loyalty which I owed
and held towards those who until yesterday represented the
nation in the monarchical regime. On the other hand, it is
my firm purpose to respect and revere, as always, the national
sovereignty, and it is my desire that this power be expressed
through its adequate juridical channels/*
These and other events meant that from that time for-
ward those who suffered from the sudden congestion of
Republicanism that circumstances created, accused Franco
of lukewarmness towards the regime, and ended by marking
him out as a hostile element. From the boiling turbulence of
the first days, Spain passed into a world of fantasy, where
fingers beckoned to those seeking shelter and where on
every street corner men with concealed faces plotted against
the Republic. Stool-pigeons and spies were in their glory,
and soon the General Military Academy was denounced as
a dangerous monarchical centre.
To a Minister of War of the stamp of Azana^ who applied
his political views with a crushing machlne3 no better gift
could have been offered him than the suppression, destruc-
tion, and pulverization of a military work or institution*
And so he ordered that along with its course of studies the
General Academy at Zaragoza be closed. He suppressed it
with a stroke of the pen.